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PREFACE. 

The United States government has always re- 
jected and repudiated the fiat principle in its 
<;oins. The statute of 1792 based the dollar on 
the market value of the metal it contained. 
The ratio of 15 to 1 was the expression of this 
market value, the weight of the coins being ad- 
justed to each other to the fraction of a grain. 
As the market value changed, the amount of 
gold in the dollar unit was reduced accord- 
ingly, with great exactness. The proportion of 
16 to 1 was thus an adjustment to the market 
value. Hence this ratio represents, and in fact 
is, a recognition of actual commercial value as 
the controlling power in coins. The ratio of 16 
to 1 sprang from the movableness of the relative 
values in the market, and is founded wholly 
on this movableness that it sprang from, and not 
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on fixedness. Any adoption of a legal ratio now 
should follow the principle thus established, 
and the ratio to be adopted should be that of 
the market, whether 20 to 1 or 80 to 1, or what- 
ever the business ratio may be. 

The people of the United States, wiser than 
their representatives, have invariably and qui- 
etly dropped the idea of a fixed ratio that is nec- 
essarily untenable, and have adopted, in actual 
business, such ratio between commodities as 
the prevailing conditions required. 

This treatise exhibits the folly and fatuity of 
all attempts to establish a contrary system. 

R. H. V. 
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THE UNITED STATES, 

The United States of America never commit- 
ted the blunder, worse than a crime, described 
in the following pages. By the law of 1792, 
its first monetary enactment, Congress ordained 
— Sec. 16 — "That all the gold and silver coins 
which shall have been struck at, and issued 
from the said mint, shall be a lawful tender 
in all payments whatsoever, those of full weight 
according to the respective values herein before 
declared, and those of less than full weight at 
values proportional to their respective weights. " 
Section 19 of the same act enacts the death pen- 
alty to any oflBcer of the mint who should ''de- 
base or make worse the proportion of fine gold 
or fine silver" in the coins for fraudulent pur- 
poses. The death penalty was changed to im- 
prisonment in 1825. 

11 
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The legal tender value of foreign coins, 
very numerous, then circulating was accu- 
rately defined in 1798, 1798, 1806, 1816, 1819, 
1821, 1823, 1834, 1843. In the last named 
statute, which is similar to the others, while 
more fully expressed, certain coins should cir- 
culate at rates precisely fixed — "the Spanish 
pillar dollars, and the dollars of Mexico, Peru 
and Bolivia, of not less than eight hundred and 
ninety-seven thousandths in fineness, and four 
hundred and fifteen grains in weight, at one 
hundred cents each; and the five franc pieces 
of France, of not less than nine hundred thou- 
sandths in fineness, and three hundred and 
eighty-four grains in weight, at ninety-three 
cents each. " The same precise anti-fiat prin- 
ciple has always been observed in the United 
Stales coined money. 

As the United States then adopted a mone- 
tary policy, which should form the constitu- 
tional money basis of the national finance 
system, necessity compelled the adoption of the 
greatest precision. Congress proposed a system 
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which in principle and practice should stand 
good for all time. America had before it the 
full view, and recent, bleeding experience, of 
French fiatism from 1791 to 1796. It an- 
nounced the firm decision of the new republic 
to be in favor of coin money, to pass current 
by weight and tale. Everything of the nature^ 
of imaginary value, or of value in one coin, 
solely as '* legal tender" by statute, while act- 
ual value was absent, is, and always has been, 
in the strongest terms repudiated by United. 
States laws. 

This fundamental, paramount principle of 
actual and Relative value in the coins, is de- 
clared in the most emphatic language. 

Act of 1792, Sec. 9. ''There shall be from 
time to time struck and coined at the said mint 
coins of gold, silver, and copper of the follow- 
ing denominations, values, and descriptions, 
viz: Eagles. Each to be of the value of $10, 
or units, and to contain 247 4-8 grains of pure, 
or 270 grains of standard gold. Half Eagles. 
Each to be of the value of $5, and to contain- 



12S 6-8 grains of pure or 1S5 grains of standard 
gold. Quarter Eagles. Each to be of the value 
of $2.50, and to contain 61 7-8 grains of pure, 
or 67 4-8 grains of standard gold. Dollars or 
units. Each to be of the value of a Spanish 
milled dollar as the same is now current, and 
to contain 871 4-16 grains of pure or 416 grains 
of standard silver. Half dollars. Each to be 
of half the value of the dollar or unit and to 
contain 186 10-16 grains of pure or 208 grains of 
standard silver. Quarter dollars. Each to be 
of one-fourth the value of the dollar or unit, 
and to contain 92 3-6 grains of pure or 104 grains 
of standard silver. Diames — Each to be of the 
value of one-tenth of a dollar or unit, and to 
contain 37 2-16 grains of pure or 41 S-5 graina 
nf standard silver." Here the idea of unreal or 
attributed or fiat value is utterly excluded, No 
such idea is contemplated. Any debasement, 
or making worse the proportion thus fixed, by 
any officer of the mint for purpose of fraud, sub- 
jects the offender to the death penalty. The 
change in the proportion is declared to be fraud, 
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inasmuch as it would cheat the purchaser of 
such coin. It would also tend to destroy the 
good faith and credit of the United States gov- 
ernment with the commercial world. 

By the act of 1884 the amount of gold in the 
gold dollar is reduced, but with the same pen- 
ally against debasement, or diminution in 
weight, as in 1825. This change is another em- 
phatic condemnation of the fiat principle. The 
alteration was caused by the introduction of a 
change in the market ratio of the gold and sil- 
ver dollar. This change, amounting to .03, 
formed a departure from the established prin- 
ciple. Under a mistaken notion that a statute 
could retain the ratio of two merchantable 
commodities, the Congress again restored the 
statute to the market ratio of the coins. Here 
again we find a protest against any fiat princi- 
ple in the coinage. This well-intended attempt 
proved a delusion, as it has always done. From 
1805 to 1873 silver continued at a premium. 

During this period the commercial public, 
wiser than the law-makers, quietly let the silver 



dollar drop. They required a standard. Tliey 
had received a double standard at a fixed ratio. 
The ratio would not stay fixed. The public 
found it would not stay fixed ; and they aban- 
doned the double standard in business. 

If any demonetization was committed it was 
by the act of 1853, Feb. 21. This statute qui- 
etly dropped the silver dollar, and provided for 
the coinage of fractional currency. From 1853- 
to 1873 the silver dollar disappeared. 

This act also provided for the casting of in- 
gots with very specific certificate of weight and 
fineness stamped on them. Here is another 
protest against the fiat idea. 

Up to this date the gold dollar had continued 
almost a myth. Very few people had everseen one. 
The English pound, and the French livre, each & 
unit, have always been mythical. But this unit 
had always been one of the fundamental units of 
the coinage. The public had adopted it as th© 
sole unit in business affairs. The act of Con- 
gress only sanctioned and emphasized what th& 
public had already done. Commercial usaga 
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demonetized the silver dollar, so far as it was ever 
demonetized. For sixty-seven years that de- 
monetization had continued, under the express 
orders of President Jefferson. The silver unit 
sloughed away from atrophy and inanition. 

The chief quarrel with the act of 1873 arises 
from the conspicuous fact that it banishes all 
idea of fiat from our legislation. 

At that date the fiat idea had gained currency 
through paper silhouette money. A large num- 
ber of people clung to that idea, and threatened 
to assault seriously the fundamental principle 
of United States currency. The act of 1873^ 
banished that principle effectively. Congress, 
returned to a fixety of value as a basis. It again 
attempted to fix a parity for gold and silver, by 
reducing the weight of the gold unit. Here is 
another protest against fiat. Congress may en- 
act such changes as often as it pleases; but the 
two will never stay together. As well try to* 
establish a ratio between two blasts of the east 
wind, and have them run nose and nose con- 
stantly. The ratio of 16 to 1 was again a mar- 
ket ratio. 
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Here the false logic of the silver advocates 
declares itself. The proportion of 16 to 1 was 
the market proportion, and was adopted because 
it was such. To adopt the same proportion 
now, when it is not the market proportion, is to 
rebel against the very principle governing the 
16 to 1 policy. The ratio then was changed in 
the coins in submission to the market. Now 
the attempt is the contrary. It is to coerce the 
market to the ratio that has no longer a basis. 
The adoption of 16 to 1 changed the ratio. Logic 
would now require that the ratio be again 
changed to meet the market. That ratio effected 
the accommodation before; now on the same 
identical principle, a change in the ratio will 
carry out the same principle. When a change 
was made it was always towards the market. 
In Europe, as appears from this book, the change 
was always away from the market. Hence the 
confusion, the strife, the bloodshed. 

For about thirty-three years we have had gold, 
silver, and paper money. But as paper had 
no value in itself, the public mind has been 
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largely seduced by the fiat idea. The paper de- 
lusion has subsided. But the same idea is now, 
with slightly greater subtlety, attached to sil- 
ver. The demand for a coinage of silver at 16 
to 1 of gold is a direct concession of the actual 
disparity of the two metals at a far wider dis- 
tance than that At that ratio fiat comes in. 
As we approach the real ratio in the market fiat 
diminishes. Hence the cry for the greatest 
amount of fiat possible. That this fiat idea can 
be sustained by any law that Congress can pass 
is demonstrated by the following fundamental 
principles proved by the following pages. 

One principle is that the purchasing power of 
money is itself subject to the market. The 
market,controls the price of coins; the coins 
never control the price of commodities. There 
are no more fixed lines in value than in longi- 
tude, in the nature of things. In latitude there 
is no double standard. 

Another principle is that if the money of a 
country be inferior the commodities of that 
country will be estimated according to the value 
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of the money of the country they are produced 
in. Foreign traders who expect to be paid in 
bad money, or less valuable money, will pay less 
for the commodities of the country whose money 
is bad. American wheat falls in the Liverpool 
market below the price at home when purchasers 
expect payment for their goods in depreciated 
money. The farmers who shout for cheap sil- 
ver also shout in the same breath for cheap 
wheat in Liverpool. 

Another principle is that if two or more dif- 
ferent kinds of material be used for money, — 
as gold, silver, and paper, the danger of depre- 
ciation necessarily arises from that one that is 
of the smallest value. Hence the volume of 
that one must be controlled with the greatest 
stringency. It must be governed by the others. 
All attempt to control the others by it creates 
alarm and drives them out of sight. 

According to this principle, the metal of in- 
ferior value must be controlled by the metal of 
greater value. The cry of 16 to 1 concedes 
that gold is sixteen times more valuable than 
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silver. According to the market it 19 about 
thirty times more valuable. In every depart- 
ment of human interest, except certain sections 
of American politics, the better does and must 
•control and govern the worse. 

The exchange of metal of full weight and 
quality for commodities is little if anything 
but barter, the one article being the common 
medium of barter. In other words, the com- 
mercial world is governed by the eternal prin- 
•ciple of equivalency. All exchange is based on 
supposed equivalency. 

The idea of conducting exchange on the idea 
of half equivalency and half sentimentalism 
has never prevailed in business, and it never will 
among men of business. Thousands of fools 
have been ruined by it, and thousands more will 
Tdc ruined. Every man wants to receive as much 
AS he gives and in a form more convenient to 
iim. Every formal announcement of a depart- 
ure from this idea has for many centuries cre- 
dited ruin in kingdoms, crushed populations, 
And beggared nations. 
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A proclamation to morrow by the President 
of the United States that a dollar must pass 
for fifty cents, or fifty cents for a dollar, would 
arrest all trade with the United States in an in- 
stant. It would paralyze every market. Fiat 
silver has done that to a frightful extent every- 
where. An addition to the omnipotence of nat- 
ural fact is an adscititious impertinence. 

Lastly, a factitious market established for any 
metal, as by the purchase of 4,000,000 a months 
as a basis of coin, can only cheapen that metal^ 
and commodities at the same time. The pur- 
chase of millions of ounces of silver every month, 
to be converted into obese and lazy coin, that 
lies in vaults, as well as on its face, must of ne-^ 
cessity depreciate the market value of that coin. 
The very fact that it rusts heaped up in great 
and increasing abundance must have that effect. 
Even during the famine in Russia silver fell in 
value, and wheat fell also. If every elevator 
in Chicago and every other city was filled to 
choking with wheat, and still an order was in 
force to heap up more wheat, would this enor- 
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mous abundance make wheat dear? The value 
of any article does not depend on cost of pro- 
duction. If a farmer pays seventy-five cents 
for every bushel of the wheat he raises, the 
price he receives does not in any way depend on 
that cost. He receives a different price for 
portions of the same crop. The enormous accu- 
mulation of our silver necessarily depreciates it 
everywhere. In the face of this fact many re- 
formers propose an indefinite increase of silver 
and of silver coin. The very prospect of this 
drives the price down. 

The small diminution in the full weight coin 
necessary to prevent exportation cannot be con- 
sidered fiat. It represents the value of the dim- 
inution in public convenience without interfer- 
ing with the principle of equivalency. To call 
a coin 100 cents when it represents only fifty 
cents, by the device of making that coin ex- 
changeable for gold at 100 cents, is a total de- 
parture from commercial usage and principle. 
It is fiat thinly disguised. The admission of 
a deluge of silver from everywhere is intended 
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as only a temporary device to create mone- 
tary confusion, and revolution in the hope of 
plunder. Such has ever been the expectation 
of those who promoted Fiat Silver, whether 
kings or peasants. 



ROME. 

About 150 years before our era the people of 
Rome began generally to adopt gold and silver 
■coins as their circulating medium. Before that 
period their money system had been numerary; 
that is to say, the disc of bronze known as 
the As, which varied in weight at intervals, 
represented an aggregate sum of money reck- 
oned in small copper coins. In this numerary 
system money in coins or paper did not pass 
from hand to hand. But each As represented 
A large amount. Thus the idea of inherent or 
intrinsic value was absent. Hence the word 
''nummus" expressed money, as conveying the 
idea of number only. About the beginning of 
our era the word '^moneta," meaning coined 
money, came into use. During the period be- 
tween 150 B. C. and the beginning of our era 

25 
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the coinage system for money rapidly grew in 
favor. The pieces were handsome and valuable 
of themselves. But the As was still used, and 
the numerary system continued to a decreasing 
extent. The beginning of the Christian era 
represents the change from the old monetary 
system to the new. At that time Rome stood 
preeminent; but in the supreme moment of her 
triumphant truculence Rome committed the 
vicious and fatal blunder that very largely if 
not chiefly contributed to her decay and de- 
struction. From Augustus to Nero coined money 
became the system. Tacitus records the grow- 
ing distinction between the old As and the sil- 
ver sestertius, calling the former the great and 
the latter the small. During this period of 200 
years the As varied in size, and may have cor- 
responded with the price of copper. During the 
same period the growing trade of Rome with 
the East, where coins were generally used, in- 
duced the several gentes or family clans to 
strike their own coins of gold and silver. Thia 
sound money enormously increased Roman 
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trade and prosperity. Eastern markets gladly- 
traded with Roman merchants who brought good 
money that would pass in any forum on earth. 
The As and its principle disappeared, and money 
was estimated by weight and tale. On no other 
condition could the India trade, then immensely 
profitable, be sustained. During our second 
century — about A. D. 138-161, Gaius, a 
contemporary writer, refers to money as offici- 
ally reckoned by number and weight.* This 
change was rendered easy by the result of the 
wars witji Carthage that wrested the Spanish 
mines from that power. 

Gold and silver became plenty. The empire- 
controlled an immense supply of coin and met- 
al. The arid region, now known as the Nubian 
desert, furnished immense quantities of gold, 
and had done so for several centuries. About 
the commencement of our era the supply of 
silver from Spain began to decline; and Julius 
Caesar's filibustering expedition to Gaul in or- 
der to seize the mines of that country, for a. 

* Pecunia numerata et ponderata. 
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time restored the supply. At that time the 
trade with India wrested from Carthage, Greece, 
Egypt and Syria demanded an increasing sup- 
ply of silver. Britain added no strength, as it 
contained no mines. The burden of oppressed 
provinces grew intolerable to furnish necessary 
funds to the imperial treasury. The Senate 
retained the right to coin copper; but the em- 
perors assumed the coinage of gold and silver, 
hitherto exercised by the gentes, or family 
guilds. The purchase of the costly products of 
the East, chiefly silk and spices, by means of 
this gold and silver coinage enabled the impe- 
rial city to acquire for a time enormous wealth. 
The supply of metal, however, did not keep 
pace with this enormous outlay. Not one ses- 
terce ever came back. Precisely at this period, 
the middle of the second century, the expenses 
of the empire had outgrown all resources. Placer 
mines that could be worked by slaves had long 
disappeared, and Roman substantial methods 
yielded no profit. The India trade grew, and 
Acquired greater facilities; and also drained the 
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empire faster. The resources of the empire 
were still enormous, if properly administered. 
Instead of adhering to the character which had 
conferred confidence far beyond the limits of the 
empire, the emperors adopted the pernicious 
practice of debasing the money by fiat-degra- 
dation. At first they reduced the quantity in 
each coin. The smaller coin, valued precisely 
in the market according to its intrinsic value, 
could purchase only a smaller quantity of mer- 
chandise, whatever name it might be called by. 
The emperors imagined that by calling a coin 
a denarius, when it was much smaller than the 
former denarius, it would purchase as much. 
Rejection of these coins, except for their reduced 
value, was treated as rebellion. Oriental mer- 
chants, then as now, did not care a fig for the 
name. They wanted the silver at its market 
value. Roman coins became more and more 
over-valued in name. The emperors coined the 
ratio metal for themselves, as the United States 
government does now, and grew rich thereby; 
but every Roman merchant suffered disastrously.^ 
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The fifty per cent denarius would not go for 
more. Hence the frightful suffering in Rome 
itself that Roman satirists bitterly describe. 
Numerous emissions of these coins aggravated 
the evil. Even imperial Rome at the summit 
of her greatness could not sustain a fictitious 
value of money; and the pretense that the 
United States can now infuse a false value into 
a dollar by any law of fiat, is as futile as the 
autocracy of the mightiest emperors the world 
has ever seen. The fundamental principle of 
the United States both in law, politics, and busi- 
ness, is that everything must find its natural 
level. All dollars are indeed born free and 
'equal; but the dollar cu8s,like the human cuss, 
w^ill be valued precisely as it is in itself. Our 
own history proves this fact. Up to about 1876 
the paper dollar, as it was called, of the United 
States was much depreciated. It was marked 
with every kind of device to appeal to the imag- 
ination. Washington's face and other faces 
were depicted on it in the best style of art. The 
words ''One Dollar" were printed over it in a 
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multitude of places. It was adorned with 
handsome scroll work. It contained unique 
and wonderful signatures. The United States 
promised to pay a dollar for it. Yet, notwith- 
standing all this printing, picturing, and prom- 
ising, obverse and reverse, the thing was not a 
dollar until the resumption act placed a gold 
dollar behind it. 

Things grew worse. 

After the first century the practice of debas- 
ing as well as degrading the coin became gen- 
eral. A far belter miniiige was maintained for 
soldiers' pay and foreign account than for Rome 
itself. On the same principle we sent out trade 
dollars to China, and kept the more fraudulent 
dollar at home. As has always happened, the 
worse drove out the better. In Rome the in- 
ferior coins were often re-minted inaslill more 
debased condition. The denarius that had 
weighed 67 grains sank to 59. 5 under Augustus; 
under Caligula to 58.0; Claudius 56.12; Nero 
57.3; Vespasian 54.9; Domitian 53.0; Hadrian 
52.7; Heliogabalus 44.2; Gallus 84.0; and so 
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on downward until in 476, when Odoacer ex- 
pelled Romulus Augustulus and modern history- 
began, the denarius contained no silver, but wa& 
all copper. Very often in the intermediate peri- 
od the denarius was only copper slightly plated. 

During the same period the gold aureus that 
had been 120 grains declined to 73 gi'ains. Under 
Constantine,in the beginning of the fourth cen- 
tury, it contained 20 per cent of alloy. This coin 
became known as thesolidus, or soldus, whence 
our word soldier; and in the middle ages as the 
bezant, circulating in Constantinople. During 
these centuries of decline the chief currency in 
Rome consisted of the debased copper denarius. 
Gold and silver circulated only in a few large 
places, chiefly at Alexandria, sustained by the- 
remnant of India trade. In the fifth and sixth 
centuries even copper money almost disap- 
peared. 

During the same centuries governors and mil- 
itary commanders followed the example of the 
emperors and issued base coin. Counterfeiters 
abounded. During the third century mints of 
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base coin were very numerous in Britain. Many 
such places have been found containing quan- 
tities of base coin in every stage. Thus east 
and west the ruin of the empire was hastened. 
A. D. 270-74 a guild of money-counterfeiters^ 
numbering thousands, revolted, and caused a 
bloody contest. The profit on base coinage 
proved the chief imperial revenue. The issues 
had no limit. Counterfeiting became univer- 
sal, despite the death penalty The lifeblood of 
the empire had grown impure. In a coin of 
Vespasian the proportion of silver is 1 to 788. 
A well known Roman writer* says: '*The steps- 
by which the state descended were visible, most 
by the general alteration of their coins; and 
there is no surer symptom of consumption in a 
state than the corruption of money. Money 
had more to do with the distemper of tha 
Roman empire than the Huns and Vandals." 

To complete the mischief, about A. D. 296^ 
Diocletian issued an edict in Egypt committing 
to the flames ''all the ancient books which 

* Vopiscus. 
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treated of the admirable art of making gold and 
silver, apprehensive lest the opulence of the 
Egyptians should inspire them with confidence 
to rebel against the empire. "(Gibbon, I. 441.) 
Alchemy in its earlier developments included 
metallurgy and mining; and Diocletian's auto- 
da-fe may have had the same motive as that of 
the English parliament in A. D. 1400 when they 
passed an act forbidding the making of gold 
and silver by magical processes lest the crown 
should become independent of parliament, an 
act declared by Lord Coke to be the shortest on 
record. 

These proceedings necessarily resulted in the 
utter destruction of market values and the ruin 
of commerce. Dreadful distress prevailed 
through the empire. Every article of domestic 
consumption or necessity rose to an enormous 
price; but as usual wages did not increase in 
proportion. Annihilation menaced trade and 
handicraft. The dry rot of debased coin, still 
bearing all its fiat about it, ate Italy hollow. 
Even in the days of Nero this process had be- 
guD to operate. 
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*** A rugged task has he who seeks renown 
While penury at horae still weighs him down ; 
To him at Rome the struggle sterner still; 
A miserable lodging dear ; and if he will 
Provide his own select attendants, here 
Dear their provision; every morsel dear.** 

Juvenal, Sat. hi. 

Frequent sumptuary regulations only in- 
<5reased the evil. They forbade the spending of 
money by those who had it to spend. Penalties 
TDGcame wholly ineffectual. Butchers' meat be- 
came quadrupled in less than a century. Even 
this advance was the minimum fixed by public 
decree, and always disregarded. Oil, one of the 
prime necessities of domestic use, and also one 
of the chief sources of commercial income, 
rose in the same proportion, partly from the 
forced neglect of olive culture previously most 
general and profitable. Salt became a luxury 
only for the rich ; and its price rose to be equal 
weight for gold long before the sixth century. 
Honey almost disappeared from Italy, and was 
imported in small quantities and at fabulous 
•expense. Poultry and eggs became almost the 
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only flesh food over large areas of country, and 
rose to the highest price as the estates were cul- 
tivated by slaves. Game almost disappeared 
and fell practically out of the market. Fish 
still was procurable, and could be introduced 
only from greater distances, while the home 
supply had long been annihilated. Vegetables 
rose in price in proportion to the scarcity of 
other food ; and the poor were driven to the 
coarsest kinds, and as in France twelve centu- 
ries later, partook of the food of beasts, and 
were glad to obtain even that. Fruit partook 
of the same general advance until from a com- 
mon article of daily use it was found only on 
the few luxurious tables still remaining. The^ 
general health, natural vigor, and citizen spirit 
declined correspondingly. Italy was bankrupt 
of men, and beggared of money. The price of 
clothing became most oppressive; and boots 
and shoes that had supplanted the primitive 
sandals, were, in large districts, replaced by 
coarse substitutes of straw and rags. Harness 
of leather gave place to rough ropes of straw, 
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and similar material. In fact it ceased to be 
found throughout agricultural Italy. Timber 
could not be procured in Rome except at a fab- 
ulous price; for it must be imported, and no 
money could be had to pay for it. Of the em- 
pire only remained a fringe along the frontiers; 
and when that yielded to the barbarians the in- 
ner districts were helpless. Wheat there was; 
but the suppl}^ from Sicily, Africa, Gaul, Spain, 
and the Greek islands had almost ceased. Egypt 
still retained large trade, and in the third cen- 
tury and later constituted the richest portion of 
the empire. The Indian trade centered at Alex- 
andria. Her ships frequented all ports of the 
Mediterranean, and extended her traffic to Eng- 
land, and some ports on the southern coast of 
Ireland. In fact Alexandria, with her enter- 
prise, her thronging cosmopolitan population, 
her investigating spirit, libraries, schools, 
sects, presented the only instance of vigorous 
life in the empire. Here money still abounded. 
The science and skill of coinage flourished. 
Only of Alexandria was imperial power jealous. 
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Greek coins still regulated traffic; and the 
edict of Diocletian formed the first of that 
dreadful series of assaults on Egyptian litera- 
ture that have rendered Egypt "a base nation" 
indeed. But the fatal depreciation of the coin, 
and the quarrels of the sects, sapped the pros- 
perity of the city, and rendered it an easy prey 
to the Saracens. Vopiscus was right. Let it 
be remembered that during all these centuries 
Roman commerce depended for its vitality on 
its successful relations with the keenest traders 
in the world. The people of India, although 
they employed coins very little at that period, 
yet had attained a very high degree of knowl- 
edge of the precious metals. They could detect 
debasement and alloy to a nicety. The distrust 
habitual to the native population induced them 
to hoard such precious commodities in temples 
and ornaments, as it does to-day. The native 
gold and silver smiths have for ages been adept 
workers in the precious metals. Many other 
nations surrounding the empire,as the Persians, 
Thracians, lUyrians, and Dacians, as well as 
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the ubiquitous Jews, had for centuries employed 
gold and silver as commodities and as coin. 
They at once detected debasement, and meas- 
ured it to a fraction of a grain. The sensitive- 
ness of commerce, the keen competition of trade, 
the distrust of foreigners, and the trader's 
acuteness in the sense of equivalents in the 
wares he handles, all combined in that day as 
in the present, to compel a rejection of the prin- 
ciple that any arbitrary decree of king, emperor 
or senate could, in commerce, substitute senti- 
ment for substance ; or could fix the relative 
values of any two articles constantly exposed 
to the fluctuations of demand and supply, that 
are the most inexorable conditions known io 
mankind. Neither in manufacture, nor in ex- 
change, which is a species of manufacture, 
could all the power of the Roman'empire create 
an equivalence when that equivalence did not 
exist. The relativity of two articles is that 
condition that is governed wholly by natural 
laws. If traders in their open dealings have not 
the sense of equivalence between two commodi- 
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ties, no law of Congress or potentate can put 
that sense of equivalence into their head ; and 
on that sense all commerce depends. Roman 
rulers conjured up a commercial pestilence that 
gnawed away the vitals of the empire. Fiat 
money constituted the deadly bacillus of this 
pestilence. The outer world cared nothing for 
Rome; and when it attempted to rob them by 
base coin, or cheat them by fiat value as well as 
murder and plunder them by legions, they 
turned and rent it to pieces on the first oppor- 
tunity. 
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From the breaking up of the western Roman 
empire until the formation of modern kingdoms 
the coinage of Europe was disordered and frag- 
mentary. During this period of about six hun- 
dred years such coins as existed were poor in 
workmanship, and of all sorts, good, bad, and 
indifferent. People generally possessed no coins. 
Each principality, every petty city, and almost 
every district claimed the right to manufacture 
its own money. Barons and counts, lords and 
bishops, and at a later time, abbots assumed 
the right to issue their own coins. The greatest 
confusion existed from the necessary, tedious, 
and uncertain comparison of values. A trifling 
bargain required half a day to ascertain a price 
in coins. Current money, where any existed, 

consisted chiefly of copper rudely fashioned, 

41 
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and always worn, and otherwise depreciated. 
A good coin of any kind constituted a prize^ 
and commanded wealth of commodities. Dur* 
ing the later middle ages gold coin almost dis» 
appeared, and a chance article of that kind 
brought a high premium as material for gild- 
ing. In Britain Roman coins formed the cur- 
rency several centuries after the conquest. Local 
chieftains slowly introduced their own coins, 
but of a very primitive and inferior description. 
All bore the imperial stamp, and were nomi- 
nally intended for the imperial treasury. The 
first English attempt at coining — about 58 B. 
C. — is supposed to have been borrowed from 
Gaul. The coins of Cunobeline, King of Cam- 
elodunum (Colchester), about 26 B. C. to A. D. 
40, bore Roman letters. The weight differed 
from that of Roman coins. About A. T). 568 
under Ethelhurst, King of Kent, the Saxon 
Sceatta presented the device of a cross. The 
Saxon coins were as good as the British in 
weight and purity, but represented very small 
value — to fourth of a penny. Saxon penniea 
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continued all through Saxon times to be of the 
same value and were always equally good. They- 
never depreciated. Maneus, marc, thrisma, 
era, styca, at first denominations of weighty 
became at length the names of coins. In law 
they always held the same value. Hence the 
underlying principle of intrinsic value repre- 
sented an influence different from that which 
still prevailed in Rome at the beginning of our 
era. A numerary character never attached to 
English coins. This fact and the goodness of 
the money conferred great stability on English 
trade, and extended it rapidly when the kingdom 
became consolidated under the Edwards. Dur- 
ing the Anglo-Danish period some brass coins: 
appeared; but the Anglo-Norman period wit- 
nessed the introduction of gold with a wider com-- 
merce, and the requirement of value in small 
bulk. So far as known, the famous English 
"pound" has never been more than a name. At 
the date of the Norman conquest the pound of 
silver, in principle, weighed twelve ounces, and 
was coined, nominally, into twenty shillings. 
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About 1300 Edward I. changed the number of 
shillings. The monstrous madness of the cru- 
sades contributed more than all other causes 
combined to destroy European coinage. Ruin- 
ous expenses introduced degradation and 
debasement everywhere. From 1300 down to 
the date of Elizabeth the number of shillings 
coined out of a pound of silver continued to in- 
<5rease, until 58 shillings instead of 20 claimed 
to represent the basic pound. During the waste- 
ful reign of Richard I., when coin had so 
greatly diminished that all the money in the 
kingdom hardly sufficed for his ransom, ''money 
coined in Germany by the Easterlings began to 
be in request in England for the purity there- 
of." Henry III., A. D. 1272—1307, increased 
the number of gold coins. Of course these were 
struck with a hammer. But under Henry 11. , 
a very illustrious sovereign, the coinage was ex- 
clusively silver, and commanded great respect 
for its weight and purity. It was honest. 
Weight of sterling silver formed the standard. 
The firm character, and upright, vigorous legis- 
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lation of Edward I. preserved and widely ex- 
tended the commerce of the country. Foreign 
merchants felt safe. This condition of things is 
evidenced by the statements of Madox, and the 
well known commercial legislation of Edward. 
He invaded the sacred precincts of feudal privi- 
leges in order to protect foreign merchants in 
English markets. But although these kings 
stamped coins, we must not suppose that coin 
money was in general use. Far from it. Dur- 
ing several reigns the tenants of knights' fees 
paid in military services; and socage and 
demesne tenants paid in work and provisions. 
Henry I. introduced money payment to some 
extent. Even the king's revenue was often paid 
in palfreys, '^destriers," '^chascurs," ''levriers," 
hawks, falcons. These horses, and hounds of 
various kinds, composed much of the royal rev- 
enue, together with provisions for attendants 
during royal journeys, a most oppressive bur- 
den. Gradually the horses, dogs, and hawks 
gave place to money payment. Sometimes these 
animals formed the payment for writs in the 
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king's courts. If the king wanted a certain 
horse or dog he refused payment in money. 
But the money was good. So thoroughly had 
the principle of value for value become estab- 
lished, and so closely did the prosperity of Eng- 
lish trade depend upon it, at the time when a 
contrary principle on the continent was found 
ruinous, that each payment into the exchequer 
was made by weight, — or ad scalam, and ad 
pensam, as they called it; and for every 20 
shillings (xxs) of value an addition of sixpence 
(v. j. d.) was added to turn the scale. This 
strictness secured for English trade a great su- 
premacy; and although the Hanse merchants 
took advantage of it in their settlement in Lon- 
don to monopolize trade until Elizabeth sup- 
pressed th^ ruinous monopoly, yet their success 
was due to strict payment in full money. The 
Plemish wool trade was entirely transferred to 
England. Sometimes a part of the money was 
melted down in order to ascertain its fineness. 
Here one shilling (j. s. ) was added to each 
twenty shillings, and then the ''Ferm" was 
said to he "dealbated," or '^blanched." 
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In the twelfth century clipping of money be- 
came frequent, and was introduced by the Jews. 
The practice created much confusion, as reck- 
onings were made in marks and half marks, 
equivalent to ounces and half ounces of gold ; 
or six score, and three score shillings respect- 
ively. 

On or about A. D. 1175 (22 Hen. 2) new 
money was made in England, as the Norman 
Chronicle relates. This money replaced the 
former, which was worn, clipped, and unduly 
alloyed,and therefore dishonest and unsuitable. 
This debasement of the coin brought down fre- 
quent punishment on the Jews, as it created 
great loss and discredit in trade. The accused 
had the right to challenge the assay, more than 
once or twice. Sometimes all the money in the 
treasury was thus tested. The relative values of 
the coins were strictly ascertained, — the ounce 
of gold being equal to fifteen shillings of silver. 
I'he pound of silver by tale*— or reckoning, was 

* "A tale that is told" or reckoned; our word 
"teller." 
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XX shillings; the mark of silver thirteen shil-^ 
lings four pence (x. ii j s, iii j d), and the shil- 
ling was twelve pence (x i j). Still many ''Pol- 
lards and Crokards, " that is clipped and debased 
coins, were in circulation. The injury caused 
by this false money compelled the enactment 
of severe penalties. Such base coin was secretly 
imported also. In the 22d year of Edward I. a 
severe proclamation thundered against this bad 
money. "Because our money is by certain falsi- 
fiers counterfeited and clipped so that it is al- 
most all debased to the severe loss and injury 
of all the people of our Kingdom," a penalty 
was affixed to the importation of such money. 
If the officers of the mint received these 
'^pollards and crokards," they were severely 
fined, as was done in the 32d year of Edw. I. 
Edward II. in his 12th year issued another sim- 
ilar proclamation, equally severe against the 
importation of counterfeit money, commanding 
all persons who had any of it to bore a hole 
through the middle, and bring it to the mint to 
be recoined. So severe had the mischief be- 
come, and such distress resulted from it that 
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counterfeiters were hanged, and their goods for- 
feited. In Cornwall, then a portion of Wales, 
a local currency passed, and as it maintained 
its integrity it was legally recognized. Tin^ 
then as now, possessed much intrinsic value. 
After new and good money was issued the sher- 
iffs were required to watch the currency in their 
bailiwicks; and severe xmnishment followed neg- 
lect. Foreigners, chiefly Jews, introduced this 
adulterated coin. Even feudal lands were alien- 
ated by Edward I. to secure full i)ayment to 
merchants in good coin. No man, whether 
counterfeiter, adulterator of coin, fraudulent 
trader, or traitorous archbishop of Canterbury, 
could safely fool with Edward I. In 1343 an- 
other gold coinage was issued. In 1393 we find 
a great scarcity of halfj^ence and farthings. A 
petition most curiously worded, and expressing 
the sense of the population at large, was pre- 
sented to Richard 11. , stating that the poor 
were badly supx^lied with small coins; ''and so 
when a poor man will buy victuals and other 
wares for which he ought to receive a half-penny 
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in change, he many times will spoil his penny" 
— "perdra son denier." The folly of coining, 
at the rate of 4,000,000 a month, large pieces 
like dollars for domestic purposes, and persons 
of small means, is well demonstrated by this 
petition, and a thousand other instances of 
small values being concealed in a mass of met- 
al. The Athenians were far wiser. Their coin- 
age was based on the smallest, and not on the 
highest denomination; and the poor were well 
supplied with small coins. 

During the long period of one hundred and 
ninety-five years, if not longer, previous to the 
41st Henry III., no gold coins were minted ir 
England. Hence those in use acquired a fixe 
reputation. Strange to say, the price of gold wf 
then low. That metal was more available f' 
coinage than silver. Silver was much m( 
scarce. Hence silver became the standard 
coin, and coin values. People then knew nc 
ing of Gresham's law by that name ;.^ but 1 
knew the fact that the more valued metal 
the better for money. It commanded more 
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modities. The great widening of commerce up 
to 18th Edward III., brought men in contact 
ivith gold currency in Venice and elsewhere; 
-and gold grew in demand and value. In the 
4l8t Henry III., when a gold coinage was defi- 
nitely established in England,the relative value 
of gold to silver was fixed at the mint at 9 
57-191 to 1, estimated in silver pennies. That 
monarch also ordained that the silver penny 
.should weigh thirty-two grains of wheat taken 
from the middle of the ear. But grains of wheat 
were not then the plump kernels they are now. 
This, the first attempt to create a fiat value, 
•created indignation, and the gold coin. was con- 
stantly refused by merchants at that rate. 
Oreat confusion and loss resulted. This renewal 
of the old Roman blundering, together with the 
growing autocratic spirit of kings, created not 
only disgust but a rebellious feeling, and had 
much to do with the bold defiance of the sov- 
ereign by the barons. Under Edward II. this 
temper and tendency grew worse. Several 
proclamations commanded that money should 
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be retained and passed at its stamped value. 
These orders could do no harm if the face value 
and the market value corresponded. But fre- 
quently they did not. Then trouble began. 
Prices must not be raised, the king said. But 
prices were raised when the coin commanded 
less goods. The stamped value remained the 
same. Goods changed value according to the 
supply and demand. Fiat values given to coin 
formed one of the chief grievances of the com- 
mons under Wat Tyler. The people demanded 
that the penny loaf of to-day should always 
remain the penny loaf, even if two pence were 
necessary to produce it. This legal valuation 
continued up to the 18th Edward III. In that 
year the relative value was 12 148-254 to 1 
nearly — of silver to gold — the highest propor- 
tion at any time before 9th of James I., the 
opening of the seventeenth century. At this 
fiat rate silver florins would not pass current, 
and much dissatisfaction prevailed. Merchants 
would not sell their wares at home, because 
they were defrauded by the fiat value placed on. 
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the coins. Even the necessaries of life were 
denied to the English markets by the stupid 
•effort to impose a fictitious value on money. 
Edward III. honestly attempted to correct the 
•evil by reducing the quantity of gold in his rou- 
bles to 11 1175-25403 to 1. For a long period 
this attempt failed also, because it did not rep- 
resent real market values. As trade extended, 
and the price of gold gradually rose, the evil 
cured itself. The value of the coins, as expressed 
on their face, grew to the market value, and a 
Jevel was reached. This is the only possible so- 
lution of the ratio of two metals. No coinage 
can possibly control things outside doors. The 
market is as irresistible as the tide; and the 
ratio of two metals to each other must conform 
to it. 

In 20th Edward III., the ratio of gold to 
silver is said by one authority to have been 
higher than at any other time before 2d of 
James I. Then it was 11 1637-2865 to 1. The 
lowest was in 13th Henry IV., when it was 10 
190-578 to 1, a difference of 12 per cent. Dur- 
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ing the whole of this period the perverse and 
p^'Fsistent attempt to greatly overvalue the coin 
hy fiat created constant dissatisfaction^ injust- 
ice and distress. The wars of the Roses, that 
proved so fatally destructive, must be very 
largely attributed to the irritation and tyranny 
of this perversion cf business. Confusion in 
the markets, and the destruction of trade,nec- 
e.-.*arily resulted. By 9th Henry V. it was 
enacted that "none of the king's liege people 
shall receive any money of English gold but by 
the king's weight thereupon ordained." Here 
was forged a two-edged weapon by a gallant 
but very foolish king. Light coin might be 
good coin as far as it went, but it must not be 
received, even at its value; and full coin must 
have the same power in the market at all times. 
This dreadful decree jmralyzed business. Men 
could not use the best money if the current 
rate of commodities changed in the slightest. 

Here were the results of fiat between two metals 
})oth good, and honestly coined. Thegold coins 
of Henry VIII. were 22 carats fine. The evil 
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lay not in the badness of the money, but in 
overvaluing it. They called 10 grains 12 grains, 
and created disaster. But even then no king 
ever so far outraged sense as to call 50 grains 
100 grains. Up to this time the evil consisted 
in adding fiat to good coin. The wars of the 
Roses, that terminated with the triumph of 
Henry VII., almost denuded the country of 
money, and created widespread distress. Busi- 
ness almost died. Want spread, especially 
through the rural districts. Wages fell to star- 
vation level. Hungry creatures became wan- 
derers by thousands, and were punished as 
rogues and vagabonds. Henry hoarded all the 
coin be could obtain, and increased the evik 
Henry VIII. dissipated his father's accumula- 
tions. His tastes and his foreign policy required 
a large revenue. He attempted to secure it by 
the fatal expedient of depreciating the coin. 
Disaster resulted. Commerce greatly declined. 
Suffering and beggary spread. Severities neces- 
sarily failed. The gibbet did not provide good 
coin, or industry. The country swarmed with 
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idlers; and immense quantities of the best coin 
were exported by the ecclesiastics to Rome, where 
it lay in heaps in cardinals' palaces. This in- 
tolerable evil had continued for centuries, and 
wrought infinite evil to commerce. 

One of the greatest acts of Elizabeth consisted 
in the restoration of the coin to sterling value, 
at once the best commercial and patriotic pol- 
icy. The prosperity of the nation revived as if 
by magic. Mock money never gave prosperity 
to England, and can never promote content- 
ment or industry in America. All money is 
mock money to the extent that its value is at- 
tributed to it by some fiat, and is not in itself. 
It may be mock one-tenth, or one-fourth, or 
one-half. Its mock character may arise from 
excessive adulteration, or from overvaluation 
in law; but in either case it will lose is potency 
in the open market. If the mint value is less 
than the market value for the same amount of 
the same metal, to that extent its usefulness as 
good money is lost. It will disappear. For 
many centuries kings attempted to substitute 
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fiat value for market value; but wholly with- 
out success, the mischief recoiling on thsm- 
aelves. 

CONTINUED LOSS AND DISCONTENT. 

Let us now exhibit the proof s that these prin- 
ciples are founded on actual experience during 
centuries. Every attempt of the crown to tam- 
per with the coinage created immediate and 
stem resistance. A. D. 1352 it is told, "And 
that yere of our Lorde m c c c 1 i j the Kyng 
made newemony, thatys for to saye grotysand 
j d of two pensse; the which was lesse by v. s. 
in the pounde thenne olde sterlyng was. " Again : 
''And the same yere (this time 1410) the Kyng let 
make to be smetyn newe noblys, but they were 
of lesse wyght thenne was the olde nobylleby 
the paysse of an halpeny wyght; soo that a 
nobylle should wye but i i i j d and halfe a 
penny, and that 1. noblys should make a pounde 
of Troye wyght." Again, 1464, Edward IV. en- 
hanced the value of the old coinage, and issued 
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new coins of inferior gold containing more al« 
loy. New groats of silver were issued also, and 
ordered to pass current at four pence; but they 
were of inferior metal to the old groats. The 
people seriously objected to the new coinage. 
The new angells and nobles were difficult to 
pass, and a man might go through a whole street 
or parish before he could get them changed. 
Silver, too, rose in price to three shillings an 
ounce or more. At the beginning of the change 
"men grudged passing sore for they could not 
reckon that gold so quickly as they did the old 
gold. " That is, the real value and not the mint 
value determined the rate of each coin. 

Edward III. had debased his coins three 
times; and notwithstanding the great power 
and popularity of this prince, and his acknowl- 
edged need of money, his pieces did not pass 
current at the mint rate, but at the market 
rate, strictly proportioned to the intrinsic value 
of each piece. Every one was severely scru- 
tinized. The increase of commerce tended to 
equalize coins and prices, and metal rose in 
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value rapidly. Coins issued one year were at 
once either melted down, or hoarded until the 
advance in gold. or silver saved the holders from 
serious loss. Those who could not hoard always- 
melted down, and sold the metal at its market 
price. 

Henry VII. introduced the Troy (Troyes) 
pound of 12 ounces. But he found that 12 
ounces would not pass current for 16 ounces. 
Henry VIII. adopted the same pound with the 
same experience. He introduced a special coin- 
age for Ireland, containing a figure of the harp 
instead of the old Irish triangle. 

"This year (1526) in November the King 
(Henrx VIII. ) enhanced his coyne, " by a procla- 
mation minutely fixing its value. Again : "This 
year( 1537), the viii daieof Maie,was a proclama- 
tion made and sett forth by the Kynge's maj- 
esty and his Privie Councell for the diminish- 
ing of the coyne of shillings and grotes to go 
after the last daie of August next comyng; the 
shilling to go for ix d, and no more, and the 
grote at iii d and no more. " "After which proc- 
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lamation made the pecple within the cittee of 
London murmured sore, and sett up both their 
wares and victuals at higher prices." '* Where- 
upon the Councel sent for the Lord Mayor and 
gave him a terrible rating. Among other enor- 
mities a carcase of mutton was held at thirteen 
shillings. Whereupon the King expressed high 
displeasure and indignation,while open sedition 
was talked in the streets." All this hubbub on 
account of a carcass of mutton that had neces- 
sarily grown dearer by a false value set on 
money I During this and the succeeding reign 
constant wrangling arose by reason of the fic- 
titious and fluctuating value of the coins. No 
purchase was made without a dispute. On 
every counter there was wrangling from morn- 
ing until night. The workman and employer 
quarreled regularly every Saturday. Poverty 
and discontent spread rapidly. During the two 
hundred years here reviewed the attempt to 
keep two metals at a parity of value by fiat, con- 
stantly repeated, utterly failed. Let it also be 
remembered that these efforts were directed to 
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maintain a currency of two metals together, — 
a double standard, by all the power of the 
crown; and the natural disparity of the two, 
under changing conditions, created confusion 
and commercial distress. 

OTHER SEVERE INSTANCES. 

"The ninth daie of July (A. D. 1551) procla- 
mation was made in London for the abatement 
of the coyne, of the shilling to ix. d., and the 
grote to iii. d. which took effect ymediatlie 
after the proclamation was made, — xx — and it 
was likewise the same daie proclaymed in all 
places in Englande. " (Wriothesly's Chronicle. ) 
A note to the above chronicle, p. 70, adds: 
''This abatement of the nominal value of the 
coinage would appear to have been made with 
the object of cheapening the high price of pro- 
visions, but completely failed in its object; as 
we read in the Chronicle of the Grey Friars of 
London that "the vitelles was as dere as it was 
before, and worser,that the pepull cryde oute of 
it in every place throw all the realme." Pre- 
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<5i8ely the same attempt has been made with 
the cheap dollar in the United States, with a 
similar result. 

A. D. 1551. "Memorandum; the seventeenth 
daie of August at seaven of the clocke in the 
morning proclamation was made in Cheepe by 
the commen cryer, for the abatement of the 
<5oyne, he first showing the proclamation to the 
audience under the Kynge's scale, that it was 
hole and not opened to witness the same, which 
proclamation was that the piece of the Testor 
or Shelling should be currant from the said 
xvii daie of August for vi. d. sterlings and no 
more, the grote for ii. d., the half grote for a 
penny, the penny for a halfe penny, the ob. 
for a farthing and no more, as by the said proc- 
lamation doeth appeare. " "This was a terri- 
ble tim3 in London," says Stowe, "for many 
one lost sodainlly his friends by the sweat 
(sweating sickness), and their money by the 
proclamation." The same year, 1551, 80th Oc- 
tober, another proclamation; but this coinage 
•seems to have been excellent except the "peni 
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of the doble rose" which "was not sterling but 
base." During all these mutations the coins 
of gold and silver retained no proportion in 
nominal value of metal to the intrinsic value. 
Silver coins have been always much the more 
debased of the two, as gold has ever been held 
to be the more precious metal. 

During this period silver rose greatly in value 
as compared with gold. The estimate was in 
86th Henry VIII. 6 9-11 to 1 of silver. 

86th Henry VIII. 6-^ to 1 of silver. 
87th " " 5 *< " '« " 
8rd Edward VI. 5^ '* '« " " 
4th " " ^U'' " " " 
5th " " ^U'' " '' ** 
The results were that enormous profits accrued 
by exchanging silver coins for gold at nominal 
values. This profit was in 



86th Henry VIII. 61^ 
87th " '' 120 
8rd Edward VI. 118^^ 
4th " " 127f|ii 
5th " '' 355|4f 



per cent. 
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In a short time all gold coins were either 
melted, hoarded, exported, or driven out of cir- 
culation in some other way. As a result of all 
this confusion, arising from fiat folly, almost 
all commerce ceased ; and what little remained 
was the occasion of ceaseless wrangling. Farm- 
ers refused to bring provisions to market, and 
did not know what price to set upon them. 
Merchants and tradesmen raised their prices 
enormously. The government, like our own, 
tried every expedient to sustain the value of th a 
overvalued coins in circulation. Proclamations 
were never obeyed. No person pretended ta 
obey them. Parliament attached severe penal- 
ties to all exchanging of gold or silver coin at 
a greater value than that fixed by proclamation. 

Here was another abortive attempt to make- 
two metals circulate at a ratio established by fiat 
between them. Laws to compel persons to bring 
commodities to market, sumptuary laws, laws 
for regulating buying and selling, laws on fuel, 
laws against "regrading, forestalling, and en- 
grossing" were enacted. All sorts of laws at- 
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tempted to remedy the evil that consisted ia 
the government going beyond its province to do 
more with the currency than stamp it with a 
certificate of its weight and fineness. Three 
hundred years of disastrous experience had not 
yet cured men of the fatuity of attempting to 
regulate commercial value by laws fixing 
ratios. Almost every possible ratio between 
gold and silver has been adopted at some time 
or other; but immutable laws have alwava 
smashed the ratio hopelessly. At the period in 
question the farmers exported many of the 
most necessary articles of life rather than ex- 
change them for overvalued coin. Hence the 
exportation was prohibited. The world had 
hardly progressed beyond the wisdom of Dio- 
cletian notwithstanding the thirteen hundred 
years of pious sentimenlalism that had inter- 
vened. 

The world had now begun to learn business 
in a school of business. It discovered that the 
only remedy lay in a total reformation of the 
coin, as well as of other things. This violation 
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of natural law in one comiuiinity is bad enough ; 
but that nations should diffuse the evil by in- 
ternational assaults on the same natural laws is 
treason against humanity. At the present day 
the United States government is gravely asked 
to participate in the same stupid and fatal 
blunder. The doctrine of Henry VIII. is to be 
repeated, nay of Henry VII., and of the later 
Edwards, and of every financial fool back to 
Diocletian and Nero. 

THE DAWN OF BETTER THINGS. 

The good coin of Elizabeth created vast ex- 
pansion of trade. Gold was in demand; and 
its rise in value, that is, its power to purchase 
more commodities, including silver, from 2d of 
James I. to 15th of Charles II. was rapid. In 
(K) years it advanced nearly 88 per cent. A 
chronicle says, ^'Here was more plentie of gold 
than ever was before. " But the gold was rapidly 
exported, because its value was not fully rep- 
resented by the relative value of gold and silvei: 
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<5oin in England. The silver, being overvalued, 
drove the gold abroad. The gold ''unit," worth 
twenty shillings at home, brought twenty-two 
shillings in Holland, and went there. Next 
silver rose; and it was at once exported, and 
gold came back again. Now was much gold, 
but little silver. Hence James again tinkered 
with the price in order to equalize it. Foreign 
mints, as in France and elsewhere, encouraged 
the exportation of good coin from England. 
Thoy melted it down, and issued it again in 
very debased form to their people. Hence arose 
fltntutes against exportation. The market price 
was then higher than the mint price; and James 
again raised the nominal value of his gold coins 
to equalize the value, or sustain the ''parity.'^ 
At once silver became scarce. Gold was over- 
valued. For a long time thereafter the mint 
received vrjry little silver. In 1018 and 1622 
James prohibited exportation of gold and sil- 
ver, and the making of gold or silver thread. 
By this fatuity a most profilable business was 
reduced to ruin. Again in 1622 James prohib- 
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ited seKing gold in bulk except to the mint. 
Here the public was robbed of the difference 
between the mint price and the market* price. 
Heavy coin was at once melted down, and ex- 
ported, and the bad, worn, clipped, and other-^ 
wise inferior coin was forced into circulation 
to the infinite injury of all, and especially of 
the poor. The market price long continued to- 
be higher than the mint price; and in six years. 
jE30,000in sixpences, shillings, and half crowns: 
was melted every year by one goldsmith. No 
wonder James was always poor. Between 1680' 
and 1643 silver was introduced under contract 
from Spain. Soon afterwards it again came in,, 
as under Elizabeth, by the aid of Drake and 
others, it came in still more freely without any^ 
contract. But during this period the commer- 
cial distress of the nation continued very great. 
The treasury was empty of coin and the mate- 
rials for coin. The principle of fiat money had 
well nigh beggared the country. Fiat money 
cut off the head of Charles I. From the mem- 
orable year 1649 to 1658 the price of gold againi 
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Tose ; and as no profit accrued from the exchange 
of one metal for the other, the rise in price pre- 
vented exportation, and the coinage continued 
steady during all this period. During this great 
period England vastly extended her commerce, 
wealth and power. 

Under Charles 11. silver again became the 
standard. To equalize the two metals, Charles 
Teverted to the old practice. He raised the 
nominal value of gold about 8^ per cent. But 
by this time the glamour of royal decree had 
ivholly passed away. Coin passed at its real 
and no longer at its fiat value. By act of 1678 
seigniorage was abolished. From 1663 silver for 
A time became the principal measure of value. 
But it passed according to its market price. 
The extension of foreign commerce conferred 
ihe preference on gold; and by general consent, 
and without any law or statute, gold became the 
standard. From 1717 no considerable payment 
•was made at the exchequer in silver. It was 
Tised only in small payments, and in practice 
became subordinate. 
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The foregoing unquestionable historical factSy 
having been uniformly observed in European 
experience during nearly three centuries of mod- 
ern history, forced on the mind of observers the 
principle expressed in the '^Gresham law" that 
the cheaper metal invariably drives out the 
dearer. Speculators were always prompt to take 
advantage of their opportunity; and even two 
per cent induced the speedy export of gold or 
of silver, as the one or the other, by the turn of 
the market, became dearer. The fiat system 
inexorably encourages this kind of gambling. 
At the present moment if the coinage of all sil- 
ver should become free in the United States, 
under the condition of a fixed fiat ratio of 16 
to 1 or other proportion, so long as gold could 
be exchanged for silver at that rate gold would 
certainly leave the country to purchase silver 
wherever the latter should be procurable. It 
would be bought at the market value, and then 
introduced, and coined at its fiat value. By 
this process every ounce of gold would disap^ 
pear as if by magic. The same thing happened 
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continually for centuries in England, as we 
have seen, producing the direst calamities. 
Even the good coinage of William III., so much 
lauded by Macaulay, rapidly disappeared, be- 
cause at that time the French coinage, like the 
coinage of James II. in Ireland, was excessively 
bad; and the old, worn, clipped, and imper- 
fect pieces remained at home. Only a system 
that employs one metal as a standard to give 
stability to the other, can save a currency from 
constant fluctuation according to its control of 
or control by the market. But bad as were the 
calamities in England from fiat money, the suf- 
ferings of France were infinitely worse. 
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French coins of the middle ages are numer- 
ous. One cause of their preservation is the fact 
that they were hoarded. They are of many de- 
grees of intrinsic value. Coins nominally of gold 
are of the real hue of copper. Those issued for 
silver more closely approach to lead. Many are 
extremely thin, of irregular shape, badly made, 
and no two can be found presenting the same 
appearance. To call such things coins is fiat of 
the worst kind. The alleged values must have 
caused infinite perplexity, as no two seem ever 
to have had the same market value, if indeed 
they were ever seriously intended as money. 

Nevertheless these ill-shaped, ill-conditioned 
emblems were long associated, by their very 
badness, with infinite wrong and crueliy. They 
seemed to be coins, but were not. These pre- 
tenses stimulated infinite hatred and conten- 

72 
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tion. Princa and peasant, priest and noble 
Alike fought and bled and cursed each other's 
existence for these shams. Civil wars between 
<3ity and city, and between prince and every 
community, desolated kingdoms by reason of 
the attempts to make these one thing, while in 
fact they were another. Every human vice, 
from the petty chaffering of the market to the 
ferocity of the Jacquerie and the crusade, foamed 
iind eddied with dye of blood around these im- 
postures. The whole mischief arose from the 
blind folly of calling these things by a name 
that their substance did not justify. The infinite 
-diversity of petty chieftaincies intensified the 
<3onfusion. Every feudal lord, lay and clerical, 
struck some coin; and every prince adopted 
some new device to conceal his bankruptcy. 
"The relations of debtor and creditor as affected 
by the coin were thoroughly understood; and 
-accordingly every prince, according as he stood 
in one position or the other, lowered or raised 
the monetary standard. That is, he attempted 
-to do so. Really he only mocked his people, to 
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their infinite distress and loss first, and event- 
ually to his own. From these causes sprung 
suddenly calamitous rise in prices, to the infi- 
nite distress of the poor, who found their scanty 
wages diminished by half or more; not in name, 
but in market value. Next arose quarrels, 
frauds, corruption, panic. Next prohibition of 
exportation, and legal maximum of prices. 

Up to the reign of Charlemagne (died in A. 
D. 820) the French livre (libra) contained, nom- 
inally, a pound of pure silver coined into 20 
sols, soli di. No such coin as this livre has ever 
been found, or probably ever existed. But it 
was the unit of value, as the English pound 
sterling has been for many centuries. Gradually 
even this unit declined in value, until in 1789 
it represented only 1-78 part of the silver it 
called for seven hundred years before. But it 
was still the unit. 

In addition to his legal resources in taxing- 
every possible employment, industry, product, 
and every event of life, the prince possessed also 
the privilege of confiscation,degradation and de- 
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basement of coin, and other analogous preroga- 
tives. Painful as had been the experiences of 
previous periods from poverty, and export of coin, 
chiefly to Rome, the twelfth century, that most 
calamitously interesting period, witnessed an- 
other vice that far exceeded in its effects — deep 
and long continued — any that had previously 
marked the struggles of the people. Up to that 
period the principle of equivalency in trade and 
traffic of all kinds had formed the basis of com- 
merce by universal consent. This idea of actual 
equivalency is the foundation of all exchange. 
But now a new principle in modern life took fate- 
ful force. Whether this revision rested on a con- 
scious imitation of the old Roman emperors or 
not,certain it is that it prevailed as long as the 
alleged holy Roman empire lasted. In the 
United States the same monstrosity is being re- 
fashioned for general use. Kings became con- 
vinced that fiat governed exchange, and fiction 
controlled value. Princes really believed, that 
they could confer by decree a power on a disc 
of metal to metamorphose its own qualities as. 
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by a touch of the philosopher's stone. A mon- 
-etary metempsychosis was supposed to accom- 
pany the transmutation of a disc of silver into 
«. disc of copper. The soul of the thing survived 
and was transferred. In fact they often with- 
out avail attempted the miracle attributed to 
St. Patrick. 

** Take my compliments down to the leg 
And bid it come hither a salmon ; 
And the leg most politely complied." 

The good saint limited his transmutations to 
Fridays; but the change in the coins continued 
on all days alike. 

From the beginning of the twelfth century 
the principle of calling a smaller quantity of 
•silver by the same name as the greater, became 
fixed. The king called the ratio by a synonym 
of 16 to 1 whether it was that really or not, in 
the open market. Philip I., Louis VI., Louis 
VII., intentionally adopted this system by de- 
parting from the market value of their coins, 
still calling them by the same name. In 1112 
silver pieces were struck containing 1-3 of cop- 
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per; and in the year following sous were struck 
containing 1-2 copper. Twenty years later the= 
sous contained still less silver. Up to 1120 the 
livre sank in this way from about 63 1-2 franca 
to about 26 francs. But it was still called livre. 
The king issued it as of full value, and he could 
not comprehend why merchants became indig- 
nant. Whether the descent in value arises from 
absence of 1-2 of the metal, or from descent 
in purchasing power in relation to another coin 
makes no difference. The attempt to confer 
an arbitrary ratio causes the mischief. Every 
baron, bishop, monastery, that had the right of 
coinage did the same thing; and in many in- 
stances showed the king the example. At each 
succeeding melting the copper color deepened ;; 
and when the semblance of silver disappeared 
the right to fix the value was proclaimed. The 
base thing was declared to be issued at a fixed 
ratio; 16 to 1 — if you please; and that ratio it 
must pass at under penalty for disobedience. 
Conflicts, recriminations, bloodshed, extortions 
frequent and cruel, persecuted and plundered 
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■citizens and tenants everywhere. The general 
public, in self-defense, adopted the practice of 
establishing a fixed weight of pure silver as the 
<;onsideration in every contract. The name of 
the coin had lost all meaning. Towns revolted, 
asserted communal rights, and for a fixed pay- 
ment obtained charters. 

Under Philip Augustus the coins acquired 
some steadiness. This prince promised the 
<;ilizens of Orleans in 1183, St. Quentin in 1195, 
and several other towns at different times, not 
to alter his coins again. Some nobles and bish- 
ops still coined the old base money. Philip 
prevailed on them to discontinue the practice, 
as he well knew that their bad coin would soon 
drive out his better coin, if it was fiat by rea- 
son of its name. The evils of bad money had 
been found so oppressive, that by the laws of 
Beauvais all debasers of coin were drowned in 
boiling oil; and by the laws of Orleans had 
their eyes put out. St. Louis and Philip III. 
supported a better system, and the coinage of 
this period was long referred to as a model. 
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Philip the Fair, however, although composed 
of much good human metal himself, departed 
from the personal principle in his coins. In 
fact he debased it outrageously. His heavy- 
hand fell on all alike. He sold charters, titles, 
privileges. In 28 years he extorted tenths from 
the clergy 21 times, with or without the con- 
sent of anybody. He borrowed largely, and 
became so deeply indebted to two Florentine 
bankers, Biccio and Musciato, that he was com- 
pelled to relinquish to them the income from 
several provinces. He several times expelled 
the Jews, and extorted large sums for permis- 
sion to return. The Lombard usurers were 
similarly used. The king extorted money from 
his groaning subjects on every possible pretense. 
Sumptuary laws of the severest kind fixed the 
kind and the price of every article of domestic 
consumption. Even the dishes at every table, 
and the dress of every woman were regulated 
according to rank or station. From 1294 to 
1812 the exportation of almost every commodity 
was prohibited. All plate must be brought to 
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the treasury and paid for at such value as the 
coin represented. Remained only to coin this, 
treasure, Philip felt compelled to enjoin the 
most profound secrecy in this proceeding. For- 
gers fared hard indeed. In the public accounts 
of the day can be read entries of "27 livres 4 
sous to Master Henry for having boiled forgers;" 
"100 sous for the purchase of a cauldron to boil 
forgers," etc. The owners received debased 
money for their plate. By these riches Philip was- 
enabled to coin more base money, and he or- 
dered this bad money to be received at the 
same value as the good. He called it "16 to 
1." Stern and alarming remonstrances thun- 
dered in the king's ears. 

Philip promised to coin like "Monsieur St. 
Louis." In 1304 the value of the silver mark 
changed five times. In 1805 Philip issued good 
money, to the confusion of those who had only 
bad. In 1806 more debasement. The silver 
mark falls from 55 livres and over to 8 1-10, or 
about 1-6 of what they had been. The people 
passed this stuff only at its real value; but 
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Philip's officers must take it at its face value 
because that was the fiat. Philip coined good 
money again. The quarrel over the coin pro- 
duces a revolt in Paris. The king is besieged in 
his tower. Philip promises, and then hangs 2H 
citizens. Again in 1312 he issued good money. 
These changes, by robbing those who had the 
old money, exasperated all classes. Philip 
assembled the estates, who met in very angry 
temper. They exacted a promise to restore the 
money of St. Louis. The barons renounced the 
right to make bad money. Philip soon died,, 
and broke no more pledges. Under Louis X.. 
and Philip V. the financial troubles exhausted 
the country. Money disappeared. Some of the 
nobles resumed coining; but the chief royal in- 
come seems to have arisen from expulsion of 
the Jews. 

Charles IV. debased the coin so that, while- 
nominally the old 16 to 1, it fell 50 per cent. 
Philip VI. revived the practices of Philip the 
Fair. He promised, and debased until angry 
public clamor frightened him. He promised. 
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and again broke his promise. From 1842 t< 
1344 the silver mark fell two-thirds. In 1846 
the year of Crecy, it fell nobody knew t< 
what. Is it any wonder that the English bea^ 
the starveling French? Up to 1850 the valu< 
of the coins fluctuated unlil all trade was ruined 
and became nearly extinct. Bread rose to fam 
ine price, and great numbers of people died o: 
want and the diseases that sprang from it 
Famine, pestilence, and the mental horrors an( 
wild ravings, mistaken by ignorant peasants fo: 
visions, seized all minds, and spread like a con 
tagion as on several other occasions. In hii 
last year Philip ordered a coinage only of 18« 
in the thousand fine. In his mandate to th< 
officers of the mint he says, "On the oath whicl 
you have made to the King keep the thing ai 
secret as possible. Take care that the workmei 
shall neither know nor suspect anything of it 
for if it transpires through yoiu means you shal 
be punished in such a manner as will be an ex 
ample to all others." Under King John fisca 
madness raged still worse. Money changed ii 
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value several times a month, and even several 
times a week. 

All this from the attempt to make that "16 to 
1" which was not "16tol." The crime was 
perfectly well understood by the king. He said 
-to his ministers, '*Keep the thing secret; and if 
any one ask you what is the alloy of the blancs 
ipretend that they are of six deniers," At the 
same time he reduced the value of his gold 
tcoins; at the same time cautioning his officers, 
'"Cause all the former royals to be remelted; 
und tell the melters, lest they might suspect all 
ivas not right, that the chief melter had neg- 
lected to alloy them previously, and therefore 
it was necessary to remelt." At this point the 
king imposed an income tax. But as in an ex- 
tremely modern instance in the United States, 
influential classes were exempt. The strugglers 
on an income of a few livres had to pay it all. 

EXCESSIVELY HARD TIMES. 

King John, after his release from England, 
surpassed all former expedients. The chief 
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coiners debased the coin in any proportion they^ 
pleased. When the new coin, thus debased, was 
issued, the king filled every shop and warehouse 
with his agents ordered to punch a hole through 
every coin pasised not of this mintage. Under 
this sovereign the pieces fluctuated disastrously. 
No man could tell from morning to evening 
what his money represented. In 14 years, from 
1850 to 1364, the silver mark assumed 171 differ- 
ent valuations. 

In 1369 the mark was temporarily not drunk, 
and walked pretty steadily at five livres, instead 
of nine as it had been. In Languedoc, Iha 
king's brother, the Duke of Anjou, — the Alva 
of his day — imposed a hearth tax of twelve liv- 
res, and conciliated the revolted citizens of 
Montpelier by burning 200 of the most intelli- 
gent of them alive, and beheading 200 others. 
At his death 1,700,003 livres that had lain use- 
less for years, in the midst of a starving and 
bankrupt population, were found in his coffers. 

TOTAL DISORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS. 

Under Charles VI. Paris furiously revolted,. 
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^nd the terrified regents annulled every impost 
since Philip the Fair as illegal and extortion- 
Ate. During 1381 and 1882 bad money, and the 
poverty it induced: desperate revolts occurred 
in Parisi Rouen, Chalons, Orleans, Reims,, Sens, 
"Troyes and elsewhere. Citizens were hung, be- 
headed, banished, or tied in sacks and flung into 
the Seine. Disorder, tyranny, fraud, violence, 
•spread almost unchecked. Debased coin drove 
ihe frantic people to despair. They could buy 
nothing with it. The poor were compelled to 
43urrender even the straw of their beds. The 
money thus extorted was lavished in debauch- 
-ery. All pretense of order in finance was lost. 
In 1404 a levy produced a large sum. In one 
night the Duke of Orleans broke into the treas- 
ure tower and stole it all, and thought the 
proceeding a good joke. The court drifted help- 
lessly, but no one dreamed of good coin. Paris 
-again revolted, but none uttered a word for 
aound; money. Even at this date — 1410, one 
of the chief obstacles in the public accounts 
consisted of the old Roman characters, and 
methods of computation. 
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This dismal period presents a painful succes- 
sion of revolts, massacres, and misery. In 1417 
even the relics at St. Denis, and the shrine of 
St. Louis, silver, plated with gold, were ruth- 
lessly despoiled in the name of public necessity. 

Even this misery, bad as it was, grew worse 
with the first years of Charles VII. To the 
hired plunderers of the King of France were 
now added the hired plunderers of the King of 
England. Charles VII. put more copper in 
his silver coins than even Charles VI. The 
English debased the coin at Rouen, at Macon, 
at Paris, and in every town. It was the com- 
mon policy. Jacques Ceur himself had been a 
forger and debaser before he became a states- 
man. Every fortune felt the effect. But dur- 
ing their occupation of Paris the English adopted 
the expedient of issuing excellent coin tinder 
the hope of discrediting the base money of 
Charles VII. This expedient failed, for the 
English money was conveyed to Bourges-, and 
recoined. Business became utterly dislocated. 
All contracts were made in marks of gold or 
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silver. Under Charles VII. some pieces fell to 
a fortieth of their former value. French and 
English governors proclaimed values as they 
pleased. The voice of the crier in the street 
announcing the value — for an hour perhaps — 
was the death knell of traffic. September 
6th, 1423, the governors announced about 8 p. 
M. that three doubles or niquets should be worth 
one blanc that had hitherto been estimated as 
six tournois; and from that moment neither 
bread nor wine could be procured in Paris at 
any price. Another similar announcement 
caused the instant disappearance of every nec- 
essary of life and the money changers, foresee- 
ing their ruinous losses, flung their money into 
the river. The expulsion of the English afforded 
no relief whatever, for the evil was cancerous 
in the financial vitals of the nation. 

STILL WORSE, — INCOME TAX. 

In 1438 a dreadful impost fell on every in- 
come, only those persons utterly indigent being 
spared. In 1430 Charles VII. declared all money 
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struck without his order illegal and fraudulent. 
His own money became still more jllegal and 
fraudulent. In 1448 an ordinance forbade all 
exportation of the precious metals. Not a 
pound of food could be introduced into the 
kingdom to feed the starving, even when there 
was money to pay for it. The income lax now 
became fixed; and only pilgrims, leproseries, 
universities and paupers were exempt. 

Under the gloomy despot Louis XL, varia- 
tions in money again afflicted the people. The 
king, by fiat, ordered his grand blancs to circu- 
late at eleven when they had been worth but 
ten. In the midst of all these exactions men 
discovered that the pope had extorted three 
millions of crowns in three years.. The most 
afflicting distress prevailed. Multitudes died 
of starvation. Many fled to England and else- 
where. Bodies lay on the roadsides in every 
direction. Many in despair slew their wives 
and children, and then themselves. Gold and 
silver had almost totally disappeared. Wide 
districts were abandoned. Swamps and marshes 
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spread along the rivers. Malarial fevers and 
pestilences became chronic, and spread widely. 
Famines desolated the inhabited districts. 
•Commerce ceased except along a few seaboard 
towns; and the apathy, and frequently the ex- 
asperation of despair seized on the afflicted peo- 
ple. During these centuries — twelfth, thir- 
teenth, fourteenth, and ' fifteenth — constant 
pestilences and famines desolated France, and 
the recital of them is appalling. Famine fol- 
lowed by plague, and both succeeded by wan- 
dering crowds of beggars pillaging, burning all 
before them for the meanest food, form the con- 
stantly recurring visitations. The only remedy 
sngge3ted b}^ church or king was slaughter or 
prayers. In 1188 seven thousand starving plun- 
-derera were massacred in one day by a royal 
Army near Bourges. During the fourteenth 
•century towns, villages, and even cities were 
not seldom sacked and burned by the enraged 
peasantry. In the United States we boast that 
in our constitution the equality of all men was 
£rst officially proclaimed. We were anticipated 
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in 1315 by Louis X., who, July 8, issued the 
memorable rescript, "Whereas according to the 
law of nature every man ought to be free * * 
servitude ought to be changed to franchise." 
The prevailing misery left the people unable to 
resist the epidemics of the age. In 1848-1850 
the black vomit appeared, and was attributed 
to the Jews. In 1860 it returned and lasted 
three years. The black plague of 1848 was the 
most terrible ever known. Black tumors as 
large as eggs broke out over the body; and 
three days brought death. According toFrois- 
sart a third of the population was swept away. 
The physician, Guy de Chanliac, aflBrms that 
not more than one fourth survived. In some 
districts not more than eight percent of the in- 
habitants were left. 1875 saw St. Vitus' dance 
extremely epidemic; 1887 the ulcer disease, 
evidently from polluted water; 1899 a still more 
cruel plague wasted a large portion of the king- 
dom. Hence rebellions, emeutes, robberies, 
plunderings on one side; and in reprisal mas- 
sacres, tortures, and cruelties most frightful. 
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Civil war spread aU through the country. Two 
great rival factions ravaged each other's do- 
mains. Business was deserted; commerce 
ceased ; no labor, no hope. All these horrible- 
visitations from vicious causes — uncleanness is 
a vice — superadded to other visitations also from 
vicious causes, the debasement and degrada- 
tion of money, prostrated the whole population. 
In Paris alone 24,000 houses fell in ruins. In 
1413 a new pestilence, the fac, desolated the 
capital. More than 100,000 persons died. This 
plague somewhat reseblmed a complication of 
ague and grippe — the symptoms being ague 
every eighth hour succeeded by a cough that 
burst the blood vessels. 1418, again the plague. 
In five weeks 50,000 persons died in Paris. Cit- 
ies lay desert. Wolves openly devoured the dead 
bodies of children in the streets. In 1427 the 
tac again ; and all these afflictions aggravated 
by ceaseless civil war. Armies of armed insur- 
gents traversed the wasted country. In 14S9' 
twelve thousand of these in one body assailed 
Strasbourg, having madly burned 110 villages. 
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on their way. In 1413 the smallpox first an- 
nounced. 1488 forty-five thousand persons died 
of plague. In 1444 six thousand children died 
in Paris of smallpox. The physical constitu- 
tion of the people sank under these torments. 
Thousands fell by sunstroke in Paris alone in 
1446. In 1466 a new plague; in 1488 an epi- 
demic meningitis, and a terrible famine; and 
in presence of all these horrors only debased 
money wherewith to buy rapidly decreasing 
food, not a livre being allowed to be exported 
for any purpose. Under Louis XI. alone, 100,- 
000 persons died of disease and famine. 

Nervous disorders spread as epidemics in most 
extravagant forms. Constant want and suffering 
destroyed the nerve strength of the whole peo- 
ple. Epilepsy became frightfully prevalent. 
The pretended physicians of the day relinquished 
All attempt to deal with it, as it was univer- 
sally attributed to a demon. Epidemic chorea 
seized the people; and troops of persons of both 
sexes, issuing from their houses, danced in cir- 
•cles in the fields and highways. Suffering ere- 
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ated chronic visionaries by thousands. At 
certain moments all France was lunatic. The 
government practically abdicated its functions; 
and the University of Paris invited persons ta 
recite their visions in order to discover a rem- 
edy in that direction. The true remedy lay in 
good, abundant food, cleanliness, hopefulness. 
These conditions could not possibly be secured 
under the ignorant practices of the day. The 
people were robbed of their money, and given 
fiat promises, and fiat without promises. Food 
did not exist to feed the people, for kings had 
banished the means to purchase it. 

In the thirteenth century France contained 
two thousand leper pesthouses. These are de- 
scribed as vast enclosures filled with wretched 
cabins, foul and noisome in the extreme. Every- 
where on the highways were met these wretched 
lepers, numbering" hundreds of thousands 
throughout the land, '^silent, gloomy, casting 
around furtive glances from their sunken eyes, 
ashamed of the black blood that extended their 
lips over their swollen cheeks,and trembling on 
their limbs, which show clearly, olive colored and 
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greasy, through the rents in their rags." And 
yet through all this terrible period accursed was 
the study of medicine; and special zeal inter- 
dicted and guarded against all such study among 
the laity. Dissection of a human body was a 
mortal sin. At this period Joan of Arc arose, 
<;hief among the visionaries. All France won- 
dered at the sibylline utterances of this simple 
zealot, urged on by the nervous epidemic of the 
time. The smallest physical phenomena became 
miracles. Hallucinations spread like bad news. 
Joan became a divine messenger to the simple; 
but fell under the condemnation of the severe 
fanaticism of authority. 

Peace, wholesome food, absence of anxiety 
and excitement, increase of hope, multiplied 
comforts at home, and a sounder knowledge of 
the laws of the world around us, together with 
better conditions of commerce and exchange, 
opening wider prospects for all, and sustained 
by true money of full measure and value, have 
largely banished the coarser horrors from soci- 
ety, and encourage us to expect still more equal 
diffusion oi social blessings in the future. 



CHINA. 

The civilization of the Chinese seems to be 
purely indigenous. Those remarkable people, 
who possess a homogeneity of race equaling 
that of Jews in quality, and far exceeding it in 
wisdom, during the great and critical periods of 
their history, have developed for themselves 
the essential principles required by a great 
community, within certain limits, from their 
own observation and national conclusions. 
They are a race and a nation of rationalists, 
and the longevity of their exclusive govern- 
ment is due to the practical basis of their rea- 
sonings. They have passed through all human 
experiences naturally in finance, as well as in 
other departments. They have been deluded 
at times by the same fallacies as other nations; 
but they have shrewdly thought out the cor- 
rection of each fallacy, and corrected it. 

95 
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It is a singular coincidence that in China, as 
in the classical countries belter known to us, 
the questions that still agitate men's opinions 
began to assume definite practical form about 
the same time, that is, the beginning of our pres- 
ent era. This fact may arise from the similar- 
ity of human thought in all nations under the 
same conditions of race and environment, that 
is, the same degree of evolution, or from a closer 
connection between China and the western 
world than observers have usually discovered. 
In many well known particulars the Romans 
borrowed from the Chinese. In one respect, 
however, the latter were able, from their united 
nationality, to introduce a theory forbidden ta 
Rome by her multifarious imperial constituents. 
The Chinese evolved not only the principle 
but a formal system of paper money. Probably 
the conservative character of the Chinese had 
discussed the subject long, and hesitated pa- 
tiently before committing itself. At length, 
during the reign of Tou-ti, about B. C. 140, the 
experiment of paper money was formally 
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launched into the commercial waters. This 
emission consisted of notes called p'i' pi or 
skin notes made of white stag skin. Each was 
as respectable in size as the $500 or$1000bond& 
or stock certificates of our modern tontine 
frauds, being a Chinese foot square, each repre- 
senting 40,000 chuen. No doubt they were also 
attractive to the eye,as our tontine allurements 
are. 40,000 chuen represented in words to an 
enterprising Chinaman impressed his imagina- 
tion as something grand, and conveyed to him 
a large sense of the actual value which it sim- 
ulated. But these skin notes from their large 
denomination were merely numerary. Others. 
again of inferior value were made of pasteboard. 
At the period in question there was much scar- 
city of metal in the country, and articles of 
almost every kind were employed as money. 
During several centuries much confusion existed. 
Iron, pasteboard, articles of wearing apparel, 
and other expedients passed more or less as cur- 
rency. 

During our ninth century metal continued 
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very scarce. About A. D. 807 under Hien-tsung 
paper notes were issued, on deposit of metal. 
Certificates were exchanged at the mints for 
all silver presented; but these were suppressed 
in a few years. The chief coinage was copper 
chuen, and silver seems to have been discounte- 
nanced as money. From 907 to about 960 cop- 
per continued very scarce. The currency of 
chuen was not equal to the demand; and these 
coins were degraded in size and value for the 
profit to the mint resulting from recoinage. 
The issue was small and thin. In fact the coins 
descended until the cash became so thin that 
1000 piled together were only three inches high. 
Gold and silver were abandoned; and copper, 
tin, shells, skins, stones, paper were given a fiat 
value ; but the principle of value for value was 
again and again resumed. 

About the latter year mentioned the imperial 
treasury became a bank of deposit, not only for 
silver but all other commodities and articles of 
value. It was in fact an imperial pawn-shoi^ 
where merchandise of all kinds was deposited. 
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JSfotes based on this security were issued to de- 
positors. It was a sub-treasury scheme in per- 
fect operation. Immense warehouses were 
provided; and the government lent its notes on 
-agricultural produce and other commodities. 
In 997 these notes to the number of 1,700,000 
were in circulation. In 1021 there were over 
■S, 000, 000. They were a foot square and nego- 
tiable. During the tenth century paper bills 
of exchange were largely employed. During 
the eleventh century chuen circulated as the 
principal money. These coins, if they were 
such, probably possessed the same numerary 
character as the old Roman as. They were lit- 
tle but symbols. At this point operated the 
perilous character of numerary money. If one 
pound of brass can symbolize a thousand dol- 
lars, one half or one quarter pound can do it 
quite as well. Hence numerary money was al- 
ways not only overvalued, but issued redun- 
dantly. No limit being set to the issue, they 
speedily fell to their commodity value, and then 
the crash came. Lumps of brass that are eas- 
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ily attainable cannot possibly represent large- 
sums of money. But the numerary character 
of these chuen at first conferred on them very 
high commercial importance. They were, how- 
ever, inapplicable to small transactions. For 
this purpose notes consisting of felted paper were 
issued. The enterprising person who adopted 
this expedient was a banker in. Sze Chuen 
province. His wild-cat notes were nominally 
payable in three years. Each note professed to 
represent 1,000 chuen or one tael of pure silver. 
His example in finance, adopted many timea 
since, seemed, and for a time no doubt was, so- 
highly profitable that the system spread rapidly. 
In thirty years, 1,256,800 nominal taels of 
this currency were placed in circulation. Mul- 
tiply this number by 1,000, and the product will 
represent chuen. As chuen were potent in the- 
market, the amount of actual merchandise ac- 
cumulated by these speculators by means of 
their wild-cat currency is almost beyond com- 
putation. In one year every one of these bankr 
ers failed, find terrible ruin followed. Never- 
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^heless custom and necessity retained many of 
the notes in circulation. For a long time in 
those days their worthlessness could not be 
widely known. But this experiment was only 
fcy private persons. In 1131, however, the na- 
tional credit was lent to an issue of similar 
notes by the government. They were imperial 
promises to pay. But all these were strictly 
xedeemable. These notes were found convenient. 
They were known as hevin tsz or exchanges, 
signifying their character. They were issued in 
denominations of 1,000 chuen each. Later of 
-500, 800, 200. This. emission continued during 
the reign of Hido Tsung, which dates from 1163. 
In five years nearly 50,000,000 taels of this pa- 
per were issued. For a time men reveled in 
money. There could not be too much of so 
good a thing, and the provincial governments 
issued circulating notes of their own. Whether 
these notes were professedly redeemable or not, 
certainly they never were redeemed. Up to the 
period of the Mogul invasion the issues in- 
creased. In 1224 the Mongul (or properly. 
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Mughal) dynasty was established. The note* 
of the native dynasties were at once suppressed. 
The Tatars certainly did not pay them. Twa 
years later, however, the conquerors revived a 
currency of their own, consisting of silk-paper 
very similar to our own in material, and prob* 
ably much better. The invention, however^ 
was Chinese, as the Tatars did not possess skill 
suflBcient for such a purpose. This paper had 
been issued by Chang-fong of the Kin dynasty. 

In 1260-63 the great Kublai Khan issued paper 
notes of this kind, and made them money in 
the provinces he subdued. Their very great 
quantity destroyed their value, and no imperial 
power could sustain them. These series con* 
stituted the first Mongul issue. 

The second issue extended from 1264 to 1290. 

They were full legal tender and were accepted 
in all payments, taxes and dues whatsoever. 
But they fell below coin of corresponding 
denomination. In 84 years the issue arose to 
nearly 250,000,000 taels, each tael being 1,000 
chuen or copper cash. Like more modern econ- 
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omists of the tontine order, the Mogul econo- 
mists, finding each issue becoming depreciated, 
'adopted the theory of series. They also ex- 
changed the new series for the old. In 1287 the 
great depreciation occurred. Before this tre- 
mendous crash the notes of the first issue, 1260- 
63, had been bought in at five to one of the new 
series. This second series is that described by 
the Portuguese traveler, Marco Polo. During its 
continuance the Chinese had a great time. 
Mighty foreign conquests were effected — Bur- 
mah, Cochin China, Tonquin. The imperial 
canal, 1,660 miles long, was excavated. This '^fit- 
ful fever over,'' the notes everywhere fell in val- 
ue. They furnished a financial stimulant of 
the most exciting character; but they were ut- 
terly unfit for sober nourishment. The depre- 
ciation continued until about 1809-13, during 
the reign of Foo-tsung. At this period a new 
series — the third — was circulated. Again five 
of the second series were exchanged for one of 
the third series — tontine again. There is noth- 
ing new under the sun. Prices had during 
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these two centuries risen enormously. The 
supply of money must correspond. Hence the 
new emissions were enormous. The entire or- 
der of society was subverted. The enterprising, 
industrial, and commercial interests were ut^ 
terly ruined. The lowest ranks rose to the top; 
and the empire was filled with war and confu- 
sion. The uncertainties and fluctuations of 
paper money created endless disaster. This 
condition of affairs lasted from about 1309- 
1868. About 1880 China was visited by Ibn 
Batuta, and Sir John Mandeville. The latter 

• * - , 

traveler remarks of the emperor, Woo-tsung: 

"This emperor maketh no money but of leather 
imprinted, or paper. And of that money is 
some of greater price, and some of lesser price, 
after the diversity of his statutes. And when 
the money hath run so long that it beginneth 
to waste, then men bring it to the emperor's 
treasury, and then they take new money for the 
old. And that money goeth throughout all the 
country, and throughout all his provinces. For 
these and even beyond them they make no 
moneyy neither of gold nor silver." 
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During the closing period of the Mongul dy- 
nasty many species of paper money circulated 
— imperip-l, provincial, private — besides innu- 
merable counterfeits. The entire power of the 
government was unable in the least to limit the 
circulation. The notes rapidly depreciated.. 
So complete became the collapse of the currency 
that it was all retired during the Ming reign. 
New notes were issued — a fourth series; and 
Ihey bore the inscription— that ought to be 
inown and read of all men as a warning, "This 
paper money shall have currency, and be used 
in all respects as if it were copper money." 
Here we are all forcibly reminded of the not 
remote period, before specie resumption in the 
United States, when the government notes were 
marked "One Dollar," printed in hundreds of 
places on their face and back, when these notes 
were emblazoned with pictures of great worth- 
ies, and stamped with innumerable devices; and 
yet all the elaborate printing and stamping 
did not make one of the notes worth a dollar. 
They bore a speculative value only. The denom- 
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inations of this fourth series were from 100 to 
1,000 chuen. All the power of the government 
was employed in vain to sustain this currency. 
The employment of gold and silver or either 
was sternly forbidden. The mines were forcibly 
closed up, and hidden as far as possible.* 

At the outset of this Ming issue, seventeen 
paper chuen represented thirteen metallic chuen. 
In less than a century — ^A. D. 1448 — three me- 
tallic chuen were equal to 1,000 of paper. 

Next came the triumph of fiat principle, and 
the power of the gQvernment certificates and 
acceptance. In 1455 appeared a government 
decree ordering taxes to be paid in paper, and 
forbidding the circulation of coin. But this 
attempt amounted only to a financial bubble. 
At first a great stimulus was conferred on specu- 
lative enterprise; but as the money declined 
the apparent prosperity disappeared and thou- 
sands were everywhere ruined. From the close 
of the reign of Hung-wi (1868—1899) the signs 
of decay were everywhere menacing. The em- 

* The mines in Corea seem to liave been closed, as. 
tliey still are for a similar reason. 
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pire was broken, and repeatedly plundered hy 
the Tartars of the north. In 1448 metallie 
chuen were prohibited, in order to raise the 
credit and power of the notes. But this expe- 
dient proved wholly abortive ; and by 1455 paper 
issues became utterly discredited, and metallic 
chuen resumed. This was the last issue of im- 
perial government notes in China. 

The shrewd and experienced Chinese have 
never associated fiat with silver money. 
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All countries, ancient and modern, have been 
•^uped and cursed by the same mirage of coin 
that seems to be of full value but is not. Men's 
rational knowledge of equivalency, temporarily 
obscured by sentimentalism, has always re- 
asserted its supremacy. The history of three 
thousand years and more proves beyond all 
cavil that the apothegm is as true to-day as it 
•ever was — that where liberty is lost there im- 
mediately will be bad money; and the comple- 
ment of that truth is equally certain, that bad 
money, intruded forcibly or by authority into 
the commerce of a nation, will destroy its liberty. 
The workings of this evil have had more to do 
with the fall of nations through the ruin of 
their trade, than all other causes combined. 

Assyria and Persia, the greatest monarchies 

of antiquity, wounded themselve to death by 
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this curse. It is no exaggeration or distortion 
of history to say that a double standard ruined 
the Persian empire. That power adopted the 
double standard at a fixed rate of 18 to 1, and 
continued its folly when the commercial value 
of gold had fallen 11 per cent. Hence at once 
an export of silver to Greece in such quantities 
that at the date of Alexander's conquest it had 
disappeared almost completely. Gold remained, 
being the less esteemed metal in that day. The 
reigning dynasty dreamed of arresting the ex- 
portation by debasing the silver coin. This 
charlatanism only made the evil worse. A re- 
bellion in several provinces followed the reduc- 
tion in the value of the shekel. The traders 
in the bazaar, who well knew, and hourly felt 
the sensitiveness of the financial pulse, saw 
where they were threatened with ruin. Prices 
and suffering rose alarmingly. The poor found 
that their shekels, although by the same name 
as before, were really widely different from 
what they had been. But they received only 
the same number for their labor. Commerce 
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was driven away. Population migrated. Al- 
exander's conquest, and good money restored 
prosperity. The Ptolemies in Egypt adopted 
the same bad practice — Antetes being the worst. 
The evil grew worse down to the fatal period 
when Cleopatra and Marc Antony robbed every- 
body by inferior coin manufactured in caves and 
other hidden corners. These facts are na se- 
<;ret; they are well known history. For a con- 
siderable period the good money of Philip and 
Alexander, which represented the market value 
of the metal, passed current at an equilibrium 
Brisk trade and prosperity resulted. Alexandria 
grew to be the greatest mart in the world. Dur-. 
ing the same period the coins of Athens, al- 
though rudely fashioned, commanded commerce, 
and filled the port of the Piraeus with shipping. 
This coin circulated at full value in every mar- 
ket. The coinage was carried to the lowest de- 
gree of subdivision, and provided the means for 
maintaining small prices on a level with the cur- 
rent coins. Fractional values are easily lost sight 
of in a mass of metal. Those who purchase iu 
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small quantities are the greatest sufferers where 
large coin is used. 

But evil days came. From the darics of Per- 
sia, which were twenty-three parts fine out of 
twenty-four, down, down to the coin of the 
Roman emperor Vespasian, which contained 
only one part of metal to 788 of debasement, the 
evil grew more deadly, and the consequent ruin 
more intense. Trade sank in proportion to the 
badness of the coin; that is to say, its departure 
in actual value from the value named on its 
face. The Greek city of Syracuse adopted the 
fiat principle, and utter bankruptcy followed. 

Under the coarse, fraudulent and extravagant 
Roman practice the pure coins of Athens were 
supplanted by plated imitations. From that 
date rage against Rome grew deep among the 
orientals. When the Roman empire was held 
up repeatedly for sale, and the last spark of lib- 
erty was lost, all semblance, or pretense of gen- 
uineness in the coins disappeared. New eflBgies 
appeared on old coin, the two being in fact 
blendedv These new coins assumed a higher 
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fiat value in name. Trade was driven from 
Rome. Only at Alexandria, where Greek coin» 
still circulated, could business be transacted. 
Cities and provinces were forbidden to make 
good money for themselves, as they had always 
done. This spirit of revenge grew deeper. 

A combination of gold and silver, called el ec- 
trum, was tried. It was denounced as utterly 
f raudulentj as its value could not be estimated. 
Money and property lost all ascertainajple value. 
No man knew the value of anything. Even 
barter became impossible. Cicero in his trea- 
tise De Officiis complains that already in his day 
^* money so fluctuated that no man could tell 
what he was worth." (De Off. III. 20.) 

The attempt to cheat the supposed simple- 
German barbarians by plated money caused 
the practice of notching the edges to discover 
the fraud, and the extent of it. The German 
nations indignantly rejected this spurious 
money. 

But similar evil practices continued to the 
middle ages, and revived like a plague in Spai» 
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and PortugaL These countries extended the 
same corrupt practice to America, Spanish 
coinage became a mockery. The value of the 
moravedi descended from about $2.50 in gold, 
when struck by the Al Moraved dynasty, down 
to less than one-third of a cent in copper. For 
a long period rents were collected in these 
things, and whole ox teams were required to 
convey them. The counting often continued 
for weeks. So utterly did Spain sink, from this 
and other causes, that the enormous quantities 
of gold and silver mined in America and sent 
to Europe speedily passed from Spain to Hol- 
land, France and England in payment of sup- 
plies of all kinds. Even the necessaries of life 
the peninsula could not produce. The ruin of 
Spain is one of the most momentous warnings, 
in all history. 

In Spanish America the evil took root. Bo>* 
livia and Peru coined halves and quarters of a 
dollar, at one fourth less than their face. By 
these efforts to base currency on fiat, even when 
the metal was good, and substitute the '* liberty, 
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6quality,and fraternity doctrine," in a relation 
where those splendid declarations of ethical 
and political right do not apply, all the Latin- 
American nations have been reduced to beggarj^, 
bankruptcy, eternal contentions, and alnjost 
a condition of economic hopelessness. 

Since 1880 Bolivia has debased its silver coins 
to the extent of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. 

In Peru the debasement began in 1835. The 
government reaped a profit by a practice poi- 
sonous to the commerce of the country. By 
this fraud the sources of business prosperity 
were dried up. 

During these changes, parties and factions 

have always raised the- cry of cheap money. 

* 

Politicians and not business men originated and 
have persisted in the noxious doctrine that leg- 
islative fiat can attach to a commodity a fixed 
value by arbitrary decree. In old Eome this 
doctrine became the platform of the patrician 
party. It ruined all the small traders, and 
concentrated all property in a few hands. Sue- 
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<5essive candidates for office, as numerous, 
greedy, and unprincipled then as now, sought 
applause and a livelihood by advocating a fifty 
cent coinage for a dollar. This platform always 
secured the votes of the debtor party. The 
proportion of silver in the dimes of the day — 
denarii — became smaller and smaller in accord- 
ance with that doctrine. Candidates stumped 
the country on these issues, precisely as they 
-do now. Foreign nations denounced the coun- 
terfeiters of the Roman mint who offered fifty 
cents for' a dollar. The agitation spread to the 
provinces that were being ruined. German na- 
tions rose in wrath, and at last '^glutted their 
ire" on the authors of the bad money. 

Corruption and decay necessarily became uni- 
versal. All the Latin nations have inherited 
the same disease. The Teutonic nations are 
free from it. It has sapped the life of every 
nation that has been infected by it, and it 
•ought to be stamped out. 
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